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An Explanation 



These few words on a great subject have a very simple and 
practical object: To emphasize certain supreme truths which 
seem to me to be widely neglected by many writers on social 
problems. This failure of men in all walks of life to give ade- 
quate heed to these truths is one of the most serious mis- 
fortunes of our times. The so-called * * plain people ' ' can least ^, 
afford to neglect what may be called the Gospel of the Inner 
Life. Por, if taken to heart and lived, it would brine an en- 
during blessedness^ far superior to all the joys incident to i 
larger possessions. i 

To some persons • my statements will seen inadequate ; to * 
others, unfair; to many, erroneous. But I do not wisk to > 
appear as a caustic or a hostile critic of all Socialists. There 
is much in the nobler forms of Socialism that I approve, and 1 
fully appreciate the enthusiasm for human betterment which 
animates all the different classes of Socialists. I realize that 
much can be said in favor of certain phases of the socialistic 
program. I also realize that my statement has limitations, 
being centered on some aspects of the problem not commonly 
given sufficient attention. 

I would not be set down as a defender of the rich against the 
poor, as an apologist of present conditions, or as an opponent 
of social evolution. I hold that many things in our industrial 
system are woefully imperfect, and I earnestly join in the de- 
mand for juster laws and the improvement of the lives of all 
men, women and children. My earnest desire is for the en- 
larged welfare of all people; but let it be a real and enduring 
welfare. 

To me the way forward does not lie in the direction of the 
policies which our social philosophers often advocate. The true 
source and method of human happiness are apparently little 
understood by many of those who most denounce our present 
order of society. The remedies for the world's miseries, which 
they propose, would, in my opinion, bring more rather than less 
misery; for they do not touch the springs of real life. It is in 
my heart to affirm with earnestness a few spiritual principles 
which seem to me fundamental, though too often ignored : prin- 
ciples no less important because as old as the Gospel of Jesus. 

Roslindale, Boston, Mass. 

Joseph Henry Crooker. 
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The Way to Utopia 



The Son of Man is born of hope to hope, and he 
grows because he hopes. Man dreams great dreams 
before he does great deeds. Anticipation is both the 
propulsive power and the invigorating atmosphere of 
the human heart. The ardent expectation of the Day 
of the Lord when all shall be happy, because perfect, 
is the, mother of progress. 

*The desert shall blossom as the rose" was the 
beautiful symbolism used by the Hebrew teacher to 
descfibe his glowing hope respecting humanity, and 
we may well adopt the statement to express our con- 
fidence in social progress as we address ourselves to 
the discussion of the IVay to Utopia, 

To the oriental mind nothing could be more ex- 
pressive or impressive than this language which re- 
fers to the turning of the arid and dreary desert into 
a blooming garden. 

The Messianic ideal of the Hebrews, here pictured, 
referred^ not so much to the reign of a Messiah, as to 
the supremacy of holiness and happiness on earth, — ■ 
a hope which guided them in times of prosperity and 
armed them with courage in days of darkness. It was, 
on the whole, a spiritual and a spiritualizing force 
which sierved as one of the creative factors of Chris- 
tianity, so that a Christian is a Messianic man: one 
who feels himself anointed and appointed of God so 
to live that goodwill and goodness shall finally turn 
the waste places of sin and sorrow into gardens of the 
Lord, where all things human shall be beautiful and 
blessed. 

L Other Ancient Hopes. 

The urgent desire for a new and glorified humanity, 
which stirred the best minds in Greece, the immortal 
Plato described with keen insight and captivating elo- 



quence in the Republic, which has been the inspira- 
tion of master minds ever since his day. 

The Hindu poets who, a little later, wrote the Ma- 
habharata, dreamed of a beautiful city where 
"The poorest man is richly blest 

With knowledge, wit, and health ; 
Each lives contented with his own, 
Nor envies other's wealth." 

And whatever else may stand in the Way to Utopia 
"the envy of other's wealth" is surely a serious ob- 
stacle. 

The great Augustine, following after Plato, but with 
far less genius though with more stringent conscious- 
ness of deity, reared in fancy the radiant walls of a 
"City of God," which he saw slowly but surely taking 
the place of the old corrupt social system, which, in his 
day, was fast going to pieces ; a vision of human wel- 
fare that, like a candle of the Lord, lighted up the 
dark ages that followed. 

Amidst the general unrest and nascent life of the 
dawn of the Reformation, Sir Thomas More sketched 
with a bold, free hand, in his Utopia, an ideal of social 
perfection, then nowhere but some time to be every- 
7vhere, which, for originality pf invention, nobility of 
aim, and reasonableness of details far surpasses any 
and all of the socialistic schemes which have as yet 
been formulated. 

It may be well to pause here long enough to note the 
significant fact, for it has an important bearing upon 
the whole subject under discussion, that the majestic 
dreams of social betterment, which have inspired civic 
leaders and shaped human history, the prophetic ideals 
of Isaiah; Plato, Augustine, More and others, have all 
pointed to the mountain, heights of mental and moral 
endowment and achievement. None have limited their 
attention to industrial conditions or been content to 
plead chiefly for material things. The physical condi- 
tions of life have not been ighored, but they have been 
treated a's of secondary importance. Isaiah has not 
been an inspiration because he promised larger mar- 
kets, nor Plato a creative force because he promised 



higher wages, nor Augustine a mighty influence be- 
cause he promised a better distribution of land ! Even 
to imagine such things of these masters seems like des- 
ecration. 

II. The Many Dreams Today. 

In these days of turbulent unrest and expansive 
yearnings, innumerable plans and policies have been 
proposed to increase the happiness of mankind. They 
range all the way from the communism which abol- 
ishes private property and the nihilism which seeks 
to destroy what it calls the iniquity of government and 
the superstition of God, to the Christian Socialism 
which would solve all industrial problems and remove 
all private woes by making the spirit of love as taught 
by Jesus, the rule of the individual, the shop, the mar- 
ket, and the state. 

All these dreams of Utopia a^re bom of man's dis- 
satisfaction with the present conditions of his life. 
They reveal the advent among us of new and powerful 
forces which in the end will reshape and enrich hu- 
man life, however visionary some of these schemes 
of amelioration may be. Social unrest is always the p 
sign of life and the . herald of progress. It marks 
both the consciousness that a better civilization is 
necessary, and also the conviction that the obstacles 
in the Way to Utopia can be removed. It is obvious 
that apathy under^ injustice is worse than disorder,^ 
and silence in the face of corruption is the ominous? 
sign of impending disaster. 

III. Emancipation Through Education. 

But there are great differences of opinion among 
our social philosophers respecting the ways and meth- 
ods by which Utopia may be reached. Every man 
naturally calls that the chief obstacle in the way of 
human progress Which has been the most prominent 
hindrance to his own advancement. Therefore to re- 
move such an obstacle from the pathway of men 
seems to him the way to the millennium. To those 
who view human life from the standpoint of education 
and see how much joy people lose and how much sin 



they commit from lack of Instruction, the one great 
obstacle in the Way to Utopia seems to be ignorance ; 
or to make a more accurate statement: a wise and 
comprehensive training of all man's powers is the 
one effective method of salvation. These noble apos- 
tles of education hold that the teacher must be the 
Messiah of the future. The Way to Utopia lies along 
the lines of nurture. They claim that it is only in the 
school house that- we can make sure that the myrtle 
tree shall come up instead of the briar and that ra- 
tional manhood shall supplant vice and brutality. And 
whatever the faults and limitations of our schools may 
be, it is evident that education is one of the highways 
to the millennium. 

The law of evolution, in its widest aspects, repre- 
sents an educational' process. Therefore the great 
law emphasizes education as the fundamental method 
of human progress — that is, education in the largest 
meaning of the term. That our public schools have 
not produced all the nobility and bliss that ardent re- 
formers predicted of them two generations ago is 
true. But these smaller results of popular education 
dp not discredit our public schools. They have had 
to face many unexpected difficulties and grapple with 
many adverse conditions that were not anticipated. 
But even when hampered by immigrant and dema- 
gogue, by widespread commercialism and. the rav- 
ages of greed, the public • schools do reach a higher 
degree of success and give to the world a larger con- 
tribution of civility than any other secular institution. 
And it ill becomes churchmen to hold our educational 
system responsible for the corruption of our time. 
If the churche? would only do their part as well as 
our common schools do theirs, there would be con- 
science sufficient for all the tasks and temptations of 
cornmerce and citizenship. 

IV. The Temperance Cause. 

There are other persons among us who see nothing 
but the evils of internperance. They claim that if all 
men could be won to total abstinence, nearly all the 



sins, sorrows, and sufferings in the world would in 
a short tirtie cease to afflict mankind. These ardent 
advocates bf sobriety find in the saloon the greatest 
enemy of the human race. ' It must be destroyed root 
and branch before any substantial and permanent so- 
cial progress can be made. When we consider: ..the 
heartache and degradation which flow from the drink- 
habit, the social and political corruption associated with 
the liquor traffic* when we note the ruin whidi it 
brings to fair. y6ung lives and the misery whicb it 
polifs upon innurrierable families, is it any wonder 
that many earnest people see nothingf butthe evils of 
intemperance? '■ In many places there is little else to 
see! When we realize how saloons defy our laws 
and dominate our municipal politics, we may well 
wonder how the kingdom of God will ever be estab- 
lished in the world! For so many good : meij still 
feed this dragon that lies in the Way to Utopia. 

And yet, it is not so much the saloon, bad as that is, 
which must be destroyed, as that which lies behind it 
and creates it : the cravings of an overtaxed, unde- 
veloped, and misguided human nature. The root of \ 
the evil lies in the fact that men, from common la- ; 
borer to c6llege professor, seek stimulants in order to 
increase strength, to remove weariness, and to secure 
exhilaration. The craving is the cry of the voiceless 
tissues for rest and recreation: often the demand of 
mere animalism for gratification of unregulated in- 
stincts. But what drink really brings to pass is the 
growing darkness of death rather than the increas- 
ing joy of true life. While it seems to strengthen, it 
actually weakens; while it apparently removes weari- 
ness, it really wastes body and soul ; while it momen- 
tarily exhilarates, it permanently depresses. These 
statements can no longer be set aside as the assertions 
of fanatics, for they are put forth by the highest au- 
thorities as the conclusions of exact science. 
' Several things are needed. First of all the facts, 
just stated, must be driven home and men must be 
emancipated from the delusive and ruinous mistake 
that drink is a real help or an innocent pleasure. They 



must be iiiade to see and feel that, as a remedy for ex- 
haustion, it is deceptive, and, as a relief from weari- 
ness, it is fatally harmful. In the second place, we 
must provide the needed recreation and exhilaration 
by means that are both innocent and effective: by 
means that represent, not the dissipation, but the con- 
servation, of life. What is also needed is a clearer 
and wider appreciation of the great fact that "mod- 
erate drinking" and the use of light liquors, are, in 
many respects, more harmful to both body and mind 
than occasional drunkenness. And best of all, we need 
to train men so to live that they shall be free from all 
morbid and unwholesome cravings. They are no part 
of a sane and rational life. With normal bodies and 
moral hearts, with less social stress and more spiritual 
strength, men would cease to drink because free from 
the appetite and the desire which create the habit. 

V. Religion and the Church. 

There are some persons in our midst who see in 
priestcraft the great enemy of human progress. They 
very easily trace through universal history the terrible 
havoc made by the superstitions, corruptions, tyran- 
nies and persecutions of religious organizations. To 
these people, and they are more in number than is 
generally supposed, all teachers of religion have been 
bigots and all church leaders have been tyrants, They 
hold that religious establishments even today are shel- 
ters for errors and evils that havie vanished from every 
other field of human life. Count Tolstoy has recently 
spoken a notable word along this line : notable but not 
convincing! The Socialists, as a rule, look upon the 
church as moribund : too weak to help or too corrupt 
to care! They feel that so-called religion is simply a 
luxury to the rich, a burden to the poor, a menace to 
the free. They claim that belief in God is a prop to 
despotism, hope of heaven a mild opiate to deaden 
heartaches, creeds and rites utterly incapable of doing 
for any human being what, in their eyes he really 
needs. Their cry is : "Give us justice here and now, 
and we»will forego the promised glories of a future 
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heaven. Stop dreaming of the white robes of para- 
dise, and instead double the wage of the laborer that 
he may decently clothe his children today!" 

These earnest but misguided iconoclasts, more nu- 
merous than is commonly supposed, revolting from an 
irrational form of piety, would tear down the church 
in order that the Republic of Man may appear on the 
earth. And no wonder that the church is hated by 
some people. It bias done a great many hateful things 
in the past; and superstitions in matters pertaining 
to religion do indeed greatly impede the prepress of 
humanity at this very hour. If the churches were at 
present doing their whole duty, Socialists would be 
fewer and men would be happier. As the weakness 
or injustice of a government is the opportunity and 
inspiration of the revolutionist, so the failures of the 
church not only alienate men from religion, but also 
provoke them to go outside of its ministries and in- 
stitute all sorts of schemes for the improvement of 
mankind. 

And yet, in spite of all these things, we must still 
hold that organized religion has generally stood for 
far more good than evil. Its ideal may have been very 
imperfect and its practice may have been. still more 
imperfect ; but it has helped to move imperfect human 
beings to better conduct and purer joy. The need is 
constant for religious leaders of spiritual genius to 
comfort, to inspire, and to discipline weak and way- 
ward souls. The formal creed of the preacher may 
in some respects contradict the discoveries of physical 
science, but if his heart is loving, he will enrich the 
community with the science of life, his presence being 
a gracious beiiediction and his ministry a perpetual 
inspiration. 

Religion hedges up the Way to Utopia only so far 
as it is false, and no religion is wholly false. Nearly 
all faiths have a surplus of good. Today the church \ 
Oil the whole is the greatest agency among us for hu- 
man betterment. It removes more obstacles that stand i 
in the way of human progress than any other public 
institution. Imperfect as it is, the church provides 
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men with more life-motives that are high and noble 
than any other agency. If men and women in these 
days Avould pour their energies into it, making the 
church all that it ought to be, instead of dabbling in a 
score of minor interests that only toy with the fringes 
of life, the human race would make surer and faster 
progress. 

The church must not forget to be a Good Samari- 
tan. It must raise up men who shall lead in every 
ministry of relief and reform, and it must speak bold 
words that shall shame the vicious and the unjust into 
works meet .for repentance. But the chief danger to- 
day is that the church will fail on the side of its strictly 
religious duties. That it will fail to preach and prac- 
tice with power a gospel on a level with the intelli- 
gence, the sentiment, and the need of the age. Its 
great task is to reveal man to himself as the Son of 
God, and open within him the deep and everlasting 
sources of Eternal Life. 

VI. The Socialistic Program. 

But these matters of education, temperance, and re- 
ligion seem quite unimportant to a large number of 
people at the present time. Public attention is now 
largely centered at another point, where, it is held, the 
Way to Utopia opens wide and attractive. It is 
loudly asserted by the representatives of social un- 
rest that the one and only sure method of human 
progress is the reorganization of the material ele- 
ments and industrial agencies of human life which 
shall secure a new distribution of property. Here, it 
is claimed, is the broadway and the highway to the 
millennium : that change in our social and economic 
conditions which shall give to every person the physical 
comforts of life without over-exertion on his part. It 
is held that if the products of toil were justly and 
equitably, even if not evenly distributed, all men would 
be happy, and the visions of the poets would be real- 
ized. In short, what stands in the Way to Utopia is 
poverty — not a poverty chosen or deserved, but a pov- 
erty due to the injustice of our social system, which 
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enabks the few to reap the rewards springing from 
the efforts of the many. Therefore, the remedy for 
the evil and misery of the world is a more equitable 
division of earthly goods, through a juster compensa- 
tion of every man for his labor. The advocates of 
Socialism w.ould reshape the master's great saying 
and make it read : Life consisteth in the abundance of 
the things possessed ! 

Philosophical and practical materialism, touched 
with social enthusiasm, contends that all that is needed 
to change the whole structure of human society, — its 
domestic conditions, its moral habits, its civil institu- 
tions, and even its religious; beliefs, — is a reorganiza- 
tion of its economic groundwork. The implication is 
that circumstances make the kingdom of heaven ; that 
manhood is the product of physical conditions ; that if ^ 
we properly distribute material comforts spiritual \ 
blessedness will become universal ; that to give the la- 'J 
borer all that he earns will make him all that he ought 
to be ; that if we effectively, discourage large fortunes 
we shall make the misfortunes of the masses impos- 
sible; that to abolish poverty will create holiness and 
happiness ; and that a just division of property would 
be the pledge of universal peace and the source of in- 
finite progress. 

This contention is the dominant note in all that 
socialistic literature which pours upon us in an ever 
widening stream. We find in all these prophecies of 
th.e millennium an earnest enthusiasm for human bet- 
terment, but the emphasis, whether in the pleas for 
Collectivism in general, or in those for special forms 
of social reorganization, falls everywhere more upon { 
the goods of the world than upon the spiritual good ^ 
of man. Even those Socialists who do. not neglect 
the moral ideal in their program of industrial eman- 
cipation, are inclined to reverse the order of nature 
and contend that spiritual graces will issue if better 
physical conditions are provided. We have here, not 
so much a narrow, selfish materialism, as a socialized 
materialism. We easily trace in these socialistic or- 
acles a protest and a reaction, wholescnne and helpful 
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in some respects, against that unlovely individualism, 
which represents the lower element in Emerson, gone 
to seed in a self-centered culture that is cold, exclusive, 
sterile, and repellant. 

The ardent demands of Socialists in general for the 
improvement of the conditions of human life; their 
impassioned condemnation ,of numberless wrongs and 
needless inequalities ; their loud and urgent protests 
against all forms of tyranny and especially against the 
havoc of' war ; their deep sympathies for those who 
toil — for these things every lover of humanity must 
cherish a hearty appreciation. But rtiany of us can- 
not accept the remedies that they advocate or adopt 
their philosophy of human life. In a large part of the 
socialistic literature of the present day, no account is 
taken of the real power and glory of true individual- 
ism. There is no adequate appreciation of the part 
played in historic evolution by individual motive and 
individual initiative. 

The Nationalist, for instance, proposes to fit all 
persons, nicely, likje so many cog-wheels, into a great 
machine, which, as it turns and grinds, shall bring 
around to every one perfect character and supreme 
felicity.. But do character and felicity ever so come? 
Is manhood or joy anywhere ground out in this man- 
ner and distributed from the hopper of a machine? 
Would not such a scheme as this after all be more like 
Russian Bureaucracy than like American Democracy 
at its best? And is not the trouble with us here in 
America today due very largely to the fact that our 
Democracy has become too much of a machine? 

Let us imagine the great socialistic machine made : 
The vast Nationalism completed, in whose common 
life every individual has been merged and to some ex- 
tent obliterated, — Who is there to run the machine? 
There is no dynamo or engineer outside to provide 
motive-power or furnish supervision! The people 
themselves have become mere parts of the mechanism ; 
and, having so far lost individual motive and initia- 
tive by becoming cog-wheels, who is to propel and 
govern the machine? This scheme is, in fact, little 
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more than a visionary device to secure perpetual mo- 
tion in social aflfairs! When the individual abdicates 
and merges himself in a mechanical aggregation, who 
is left to run the organization? An army that is all 
privates wins no victories. 

Moreover, the products of such a social mechanism, 
granting that it could produce anything, would not be 
men but manikins. Extreme Socialism would mean 
not only "a leveling down," but a keeping down! The 
realization of many socialistic dreams, if they could 
be realized, would not be a community — =a company of 
free individuals — but the aggregation of the parts of a 
mere mechanism, with no master-builder outside to 
assemble these parts and run the machine! The fact 
is that such an elaborate organization as that proposed 
by the advocates of Nationalism, would very soon fall 
to pieces by the lack of coherence among its parts and 
by the sheer weight of its clumsy and cumbersome 
members. The cohesive forces of human society are 
neither appetites nor properties ; they are not physical 
but spiritual, — traditions, ideals, sentiments. 

VII. Facts Ignored by Socialists. 

A perfect human society can come into existence 
only as we have perfect individuals of whom to make 
it. Putting ten, or ten thousand, imperfect individ- 
uals side by side in a new socialistic experiment will 
not free any one of them of his imperfection. Al- 
though we relocate them in the social order or rear- 
range the profits of their labors, 'the inherent personal 
defects of every one will remain to work havoc as be- 
fore. Social salvation does not lie in the rearrange- 
ment of human particles but in the regeneration of hu- 
man hearts. When a cruel and ignorant neighbor 
opens a bank account, the neighborhood is not thereby 
improved, while he is not necessarily made a happier 
man. No mere multiplication of earthly goods can 
ever produce the heavenly good; these are radically 
different elements, which grow from different roots 
and produce different fruits. So far as we can make 
the individual recognize his social obligation, to that 
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extent we have blessed him and helped his neighbor. 
But so far as we repress his individuality, or make 
him feel that all his misfortunes will be remoyejd if he 
gets some of his neighbor's fortune, to that extent we 
harm him and do injury to mankind in general. 

Many persons whose financial conditions are nar- 
row and cramped very naturally feel that it would be 
just and helpful if their income could be increased. 
They exclaim : "If we could have a few dollars more 
a month, how much more good we could do in the 
world: We could give our children a better educa- 
tion and we could minister more largely to the poor 
and the sick." To which we reply: All very true in 
these particular cases ! Where the noble spirit already 
exists, the larger salary would be a blessing. But it 
is just the great importance of the "noble spirit" that 
we emphasize. If it does not already exist, the more 
money '(as we see every day) is not likely to make 
people more noble or more helpful. What we insist 
upon is the vital truth (so largely overlooked by. So- 
cialists) that "the desire to be good and to da good" 
needs to come first, and it is more important than the 
larger wage. 

We insist also that the larger wage will not, as So- 
cialists , imply or claim, necessarily or generally pro- 
duce the supremely important "noble spirit." That 
springs from other; and deeper sources. Moreover, 
We must; bear ip mind the two impressive facts: (i) 
Thousands; of people are at presient constantly passing 
on, un4:er our ^existing industrial conditions, to a bet- 
tet financial' position ^tid- are becoming more helpful 
asi^bove indicated. (2) It is pure assumption that 
any possible system of industrial collectivism would 
brfrigiabout-eitheii a. larger desire to dd good (the ele- 
ment -of mQ$t imf>prtainee) or a larger finaiicial ca^ 
paoity:;tahj5lp others. ' 

It :i$ obvious; that physical. environment and financial 
income/rare important conditions Of h:umari. life. . In 
fostering the progress of the race, we ?nust > give greit 
att^ntiw-to these conditions. There is, for iilstance, a 
cldse relation betweefi health and morals^ between diet 
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and intemperance, between a man's domicile and the 
life that he lives in it. But after all, these are the 
conditions, not the content, of life. And to improve 
the diet, the dwellings, the sanitation of mankind, it is 
not necessary to destroy private property or National' ^ 
ize all industries. The benefits desired would not nec- 
essarily follow by, making it impossible for a man to 
become a millionaire. Equalizing incomes would not 
insure health or temperance. A true life must have an 
adequate material basis and worldly comforts enter 
very largely into the purpose and structure of civiliza- 
tion. But the advance along even these lines already 
madie has not been so much the result of any form of 
Socialism or tendency to Nationalisn^ as it has been 
the outcome of intellectual liberty and industrial free- 
dom. Poverty is in thousands of cases a great curse: a 
prolific source of human misery. But to remove the 
poverty of things by destroying individual initiative 
and weakening personal responsibility would mean a 
poverty of life far worse than ordinary destitution. 

VIII. The Real Collectivism. 

We must always bear in minjd that there are two 
sorts of "Collectivism," as there are two kinds of indi- 
vidualism. There is the Collectivism of men as spir- 
itual beings : a brotherhood of culture and service ; a 
life iri common on the plane of humanity; a coopera- 
tion of individuals for mutual benefits of trade and 
character, which can be secured only by united ef- 
forts ; a corporate life in which the petty things which 
belong to us as mere human particles fall into the 
background and we feel the thrill and throb of asso- 
ciation in behalf of universal aims and general enthu- 
siasms. This is only another name for civilization ; and 
while things and properties, wages and rewards are 
not ignored, being, necessities in their own order, nev- 
ertheless, in this normal society, the bonds are chiefly 
spiritual, the motive of fellowship has in view growth 
in. Inner Life rather than larger material gains, and 
the satisfactions reached flow from enlargecj life 
rather than from, increased income. 
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But the Collectivism of which we hear so much in 
these days is largely of another sort ; a combination of 
individuals whose purpose is to enforce a uniformity 
of wages and secure more ''things''; a scheme which 
shall make the lazy man as comfortable and prosper- 
ous as the industrious; a device for abolishing capi- 
talists and ensuring an equal competence to all men, 
however diverse their abilities or different their serv- 
ices; a form of society where men- are treated solely 
as industrial agents and not at all as immortal beings ; 
a policy of social organization that proposes to estab- 
lish the Kingdom of Man by a new distribution of the 
rewards of labor, with little regard to the wdrth or 
skill of the laborer. It is clearly evident that a Col- 
lectivism that unites men in a Free Society for all 
human and humane purposes is one thing; a Collec- 
tivism that organizes men chiefly for the purposes of 
material betterment is quite another thing. 

In this connection it is well to lay to heart the im- 
portant truth that even the Kingdom of Man can 
only be established by building upon that which is 
"kingly" or royal in man. Power inheres, not in com- 
forts or luxuries, however good in their place, but in 
spirit! What gives dominion, even over wordly af- 
fairs, is not wealth, but the masterful will. What 
really satisfies men is, not the mere possession of 
things, but the pursuit of the true, the good, the 
beautiful. The combination that endures, ennobles, 
and blesses, is one that rallies men around sentiments 
of patriotism and engages them in philanthropic 
works. If the Kingdom of Man is to amount to any- 
thing, it must be an expression of what is central, 
essential, and permanent in his nature. Shall we, 
therefore, despise comforts and luxuries? By no 
means. Let them everywhere abound ! But we must 
keep in mind the supreme truth that these are the 
accidents of life, subordinate to moral worth, mental 
power, and spiritual sentiment That which admits 
any person to this Kingdom is not what is worn or 
carried in hand, but what is borne in the heart. 
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We must also remember that true individualism and 
true Collectivism are not opposed or antagonistic 
theories or conditions of human life ; we, indeed, sepa- 
rate them in thought, but they co-exist in the social 
order. To reach his best, the individual must live his 
life in common with other lives. But in living this life 
in common with other men, the individual must main- 
tain his independence and realize his own possibilities. 
On the other hand, the corporate, or associated life, in 
its normal estate, exalts instead of obliterating the indi- 
vidual. It is only a false Collectivism, concerned 
chiefly with animal wants and uniform material con- 
ditions, that crushes out not only individualism but 
the humanity of man itself. 

IX. The Probable Outcome. 

The deeper study of economic problems and radical 
changes in economic methods will undoubtedly con- 
tribute rnuch to the good of humanity. The unrest of 
our industrial classes, often unwise and sometimes 
harmful, will bring about substantial gains; juster 
methods on the part of capitalists and larger incomes 
for laborers. But Socialism as a dream exerts more 
lifting power than Nationalism as an actual state 
would possess. The social impulse working in Social- 
ists is, on the whole, pushing them toward Utopia, 
but not into the Utopia for which they plead. The 
early Christianity renewed the world, but not exactly 
as Peter and Paul anticipated, so the humanitarian 
enthusiasm, of which Socialism is one expression, is 
fast recreating human society, but not along the lines 
of the socialistic program. The progress of mankind 
is the result of a composition of forces. Men push 
forward along different paths, and their pushing 
moves the mass onward, but not precisely in the line 
of any one reformer. Providence lifts our efforts to 
a higher plane and gives a larger outcome to our 
energies. We reach Utopia because we strive for 
human betterment, but the unexpected happens, and 
it is better than our plans proposed. 
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The principles involved in the experiments so far 
made in the line of Profit-sharing may well be given 
wider application. Public sentiment will do much to 
Compel a more just and thoughtful treatment of those 
who toil. Laws, both state and national, are needed 
to restrain greedy to equalize opportunity, and to pro- 
tect the poor in their, rights. A larger resort to arbi- 
tration in the industrial world is sure to come. Quick- 
ened and purified human sympathies will play a more 
prominent' part in this now turbulent arena; and these 
^re forces more powerful than statutes, productive 
of more joy and nobility than could possibly flow from 
any redistribution of profits. 

The fundamental fallacy in many of the discussions 
of our social problems is the assumption that the lack 
of larger wages is the chief, if not the only, obstacle 
in the Way to Utopia : the assumption that a hundred 
men have too much money and that the million men 
would be perfect and happy if they had the money 
which the few millionaires possess. But this is not 
the way to joy or nobility ; for, taking a thousand 
dollars from the capitalist and giving it to the wage- 
earner would not turn the former into a saint or the 
latter into an angel. 

These socialistic progframs do not adequately rec- 
ognize the fact that man is a spiritual being, and that 
elements other th^n the physical play the chief parts 
in his life. He is treated too niuch as a mere animal 
whose only needs are food and shelter. All the great 
interests like education, literature, religion and science, 
- which really humanize men and make life worth 
living, are ignored or giyen a subordinate part to play 
in human progress, while the spiritual side of com- 
merce and the ethical value of industry are slighted. 
The extreme Socialist does not even seem to under- 
stand the higher uses of property. He forgets that 
sociial salvation, like all other forms of salvation, con- 
sists not in change of circumstances, but in abundance 
of Inner Life. So, too, the goddess of joy visits most, 
not where the loaves are the most plentiful, but where 
the heart is the most loving. The passing judgment 
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day takes account, not of wRat a man has, but it con- 
siders what a man is. ' 

X. Things Most Needful. 

Two things are everywhere needed to foster and 
hasten the progress of mankind: larger opportunity 
,and nobler incentive. A chance to learn and to labor, 
on the one hand, and on the other a passion for knowl- 
edge, an ambition for excellence, a desire for property 
which carries with it a joy in work and the habit of 
thrift. One of the best illustrations and demonstra- 
tions of the great benefits flowing from enlarged op- 
portunity is aflForded by the wide distribution of land 
among tHe peasants of France at the time of the 
Revolution. The government made it possible for 
thousands of the common people to become small land 
owners. This is recognized as one of the most im- 
portant measures ever carried forward by any modem 
nation. It was, howeyer, not a socialistic measure, 
but the exact opposite. It emphasized individualism 
and private ownership. This is type and symbol of 
many things that the government may do to help men'; 
not hy nationalising industries and turning everybody 
into cogwheels, but by making it easier to acquire and 
hold land, easier to build up a small business, easier 
to invest small savings ^afely. For instance, the state 
can take the burden of taxes off the poor and compel 
the rich to do their full share in support of public in- 
stitutions; but this is not Socialism. Wise laws and 
public sentiment can do much to encourage the small 
shop-keeper without turning the whole city into a 
gigantic department store with innumerable evils. 

But probably the greatest factor in the march for- ^ 
ward is not after all the open door of opportunity, i 
but the impelling motive. Without the push forward ^ 
the open door is not entered; while, if the push for- 
ward is made, it will break open a door of opportunity 
somewhere, — a statement that finds confirmation in 
the careers of the thousands of young men who, 
though, born in obscurity, have secured a college 
education, and of others, who, though born in 
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abject poverty, have acquired large wealth. Even 
among the slums the first step upward and for- 
ward is, as a rule, the result of a nobler motive 
rather than a new position. For the new position, if 
secured, is not long held, unless a new spirit had pre- 
viously come into the heart. The Wesleyan move- 
ment in England was a demonstration on a large scale 
that the best thing that can be done for the poor is 
increase of soul rather than increase of wage. The 
leaders of the Salvation Army, who are not indifferent 
to the material conditions of human life, tell us the 
same story: A new heart is more important than a 
larger salary. While contending that this is the true 
philosophy of human life, we must not lessen our 
efforts to provide better physical conditions and juster 
compensation for what are called "the masses.'' The 
church, in pleading for Inner Life as the principal 
thing, must not neglect to speak its powerful word 
of protest against oppression and injustice, and it 
must do all that it can to ameliorate the circumstances 
and enlarge the opportunities of those who toil. 

The chief error in much that passes under the name 
of Socialism is found in the fact that it fails to look 
into the deep sources of human life. It is too much a 
gospel for the surface and for the moment. What a 
man as the child of the day most wants, and what that 
man as the heir of eternity most needs, are vastly 
different problems, and Sbcialism, in urging him to 
bend every effort simply to possess the greater com- 
fort diverts him from, the larger and better life, which 
is enduring blessedness. It is not alone by making 
bread cheap, as beneficial as that may be, that anyone 
will really be made happy or noble. When we make 
sure that a man receives all that he earns, we have 
not thereby made sure that he is all that he ought to 
be. A change in our land system might be fruitful of 
good ; but the deepest* sources of the ills and evils of 
life lie in the human will, and no mere redistribution 
of property will ever give a single soul the power to 
resist temptation or to perform heroic deeds. 
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The dynamic characters of history whose praises 
are sweet to our lips are not explicable by reference 
to the material factors of human life. Civilization is 
no mere mechanism. That which makes a man civ- 
ilized lies in the realm of spirit. The Way to Utopia 
is impeded, not so much by poverty in material things, 
as by littleness and perversity of soul. The interplay 
of food and offspring do not explain the events which 
illuminate and dominate human history, such as the 
voyage of the Mayflower and the Haystack Prayer- 
meeting at Williamstown. 

XI. Led Astray by Herbert Spencer. 

Although not the intent of his philosophy, never- 
theless the indirect result of the teachings of Herbert 
Spencer, a powerful opponent of Socialism, has been 
that vast numbers of people have come to put a false 
estimate upon "the goods of life." The doctrine of 
Spencer is not really a theory of evolution, but a for- 
mula of degradation. He constantly tries to explain 
the higher in terms of the lower. He refers psychical 
processes to physical functions, moral sentiments to 
the instincts of animals, the heavenly hope of a Christ 
to the mistake of a savage respecting dreams and 
shadows. He traces conscience, not up to God, but 
down to the wiggle of a worm ! He always asks us 
to look backward and find the explanation of spirit 
in mere things. He leads us down to a lower level to 
find the source of higher forms. He takes no account 
of "the creative increment." He leaves the "spiritual 
plus" unexplained ; for his addition of material units 
does not explain what life is or how it evolves. What 
comes in to make the advance from a lower to a 
higher organism is something more than the mere 
addition of a few more units of the ol'd sort. 

Mr. Spencer's notable definition of life illustrates the 
fundamental defect of his teaching: "The definite 
combination of heterogeneous' changes, both simul- 
taneous and successive, in correspondence zvith ex- 
ternal co-exist encts and sequences!* These words do 
not describe or define life. They simply call attention 
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to some of the accidents or relations of life. The 
formula is not only worthless but misleading. It 
pulls life down to mere "correspondences" and "se- 
quences" ; but what is it that corresponds and what is 
it that Hows through these sequences? A little more 
complexity of changes does not explain the diiference 
between crystal and jelly-fish. A more heterogeneous 
cerebral tissue does not explain the difference between 
Zulu and Saxon. Something new, "a creative incre- 
ment," has come into the evolving life ; it evolves be- 
cause this inflow from above has occurred. But 
Spencer sees nothing of this: the living man at the 
top is traced backward to the elements and relations 
of the physical pedestal on which he stands. What is 
presented to us is not really a theory of evolution, biit 
a doctrine of degradation. The real life vanishes in 
its relations ! A practical materialism. . 

It is into this method of thought, or mood of mind, 
so prominent among us in recent years, that much of 
our Socialism fits. As this philosophy refers our 
spiritual gifts to material factors, therefore those who 
hold it naturally claim that if man is given better 
industrial conditions all possible human worth and 
worthiness will follow. The assertion is constantly 
made that all the high, pure, and noble elements in 
human life will come to man if we provide him the 
right economic environment. A just distribution of 
property first, and then all the graces and virtues of 
life will abound. Of course, Spencer himself would 
never have said this; but by following his way of 
looking at life, referring the spiritual to the material, 
the ' ethical to the merely functional, thousands of 
people have come to feel that to secure human prog- 
ress we must begin at "the property end." It is very 
natural that men, who have been taught to look upon 
evolution as simply an interplay of material factors, 
should straightway conclude that the highest human 
happiness must be reached solely through new indus- 
trial conditions. But these theories take no account of 
"the spirit of the living creature" within the wheels, 
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which makes a multitude of people a humanity rather 
than a mere herd. 

XJI. Qther Views of Property and Poverty. 

It is often asserted that the Hebrew prophets were 
Socialists, because they indulged in most caustic de- 
nunciations of the rich. But the two classes of teach- 
ers, the ancients represented by Amos and Isaiah, and 
the moderns, represented by Karl Marx and Henry 
George, have only this in common : hatred of the cor- 
rupt rich. In all otlier respects those prophets took 
a view of life diametrically opposed to that advocated 
by modern Socialism. The prophets condemned the 
rich because they were cruel and corrupt. The So- 
ciaHsts condemn the rich because they possess what 
the poor need. The prophets called for obedience to 
God as tlie remedy of human ills. The Socialists de- 
mand a division of property as the panacea of all mis- 
fortunes. The prophets emphasized righteousness as 
the Way to Utopia. The Socialists claim that a reor- 
ganization of industries would produce universal hap- 
piness. The prophets saw that the problem of life is 
solved by and in the soul: it is a personal problem. 
The Socialists, as a rule, hold that human life de- 
pends very largely,, if not wholly, upon material con- 
ditions : it is a problem of wages, income and rent. It 
surely needs no elaborate appeal to the cominon ex- 
periences of mankind to prove that the prophets . were 
right and that the Socialists are wrong. Every, house- 
hold is, in these days, a living illustration of the fal- 
lacy of the latter, for doubling the servant's wages 
will not make her an angel or the home a paradise. 

In this connection it is well to remember that pov- 
erty, instead of being considered the chief obstacle in 
the Way to Utopia, was long commended by the holy 
fathers of the church as the highway to heaven. While 
our Socialists hold that the unequal and unjust distri- 
bution of property is hell, it was once Christian teach- 
ing—not wholly abandoned even today — that the sur- 
render of one's property is salvation. Many of those 
who have lived the happiest and most fruitful lives 
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have taken the vow of poverty. Obviously both 
theories are imperfect, but the historic results of the 
commendation of poverty by the church are sufficient 
to warn us that it is not wise to expect too much from 
a mere redistribution of riches. 

XIII. Inevitable Disappointment. 

The Utopian dreams of Socialists, if they could be 
realized, would not give us a Utopia, for they do not 
take account of some of the most essential elements 
of human nature. When we have taken away his 
property and given it to others, we have not thereby 
turned the millionaire into a nobleman or the recipients 
of his money into sa;ints. A drastic law or an eco- 
nomic system, which shall make it impossible for men 
to corner the market, will not place either speculator 
or producer or consumer within the gates of paradise. 
For paradise is first of all a condition of heart : it does 
. not wait for crops and it does not follow the markets. 
It may exist where food is coarse and scarce ; it never 
comes simply because luxuries abound or because men 
are at ease. 

Even if a man makes two blades of ^rass grow 
where before only one grew, the exhortation of Carlyle, 
the extra grass-blade will not solve the deep problems 
of his life. It may make his cattle fatter, but will it 
make his life larger and nobler? No, indeed, for out 
of the heart, not out of fatted cattle, are the issues of 
life. Another blade of grass ? Yes, by all means, for 
that is good, if used as means to nobler life. But just 
the grass-blade, or the millions of them upon a thou- 
sand acres, will not uproot the vice that kills or take 
away the heartache caused by a wayward daughter. 

The same truth faces us when we go to the other 
extreme where poverty pinches. And the pinch of 
poverty is a real calamity in thousands of lives. Church 
and state may well unite, not only to stamp out pau- 
perism, but to prevent the conditions that breed 
paupers. But what we see in nine cases out of ten as 
the real cause of distress, is not so much low wages 
or an unjust land system, as deficiency of life: weak 
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wilt, disordered body, low vitality, feeble conscience, 
industrial incapacity. What every charity worker de- 
plores is not so much low wages as low life. The 
problem is human, not simply economic. There is no 
more necessity that we equalize things than that we 
equalize knowledge. There is, however, supreme need 
that we equalize opportunity for knowledge and for 
property, but on condition that both become the serv- 
ants of life. We may well put a high value on these 
material conditions, which Socialism so over-empha- 
sizes, and we may well demand a juster distribution of 
the goods of the world. But let us not be deceived. 
It is not by such means that a Paul is created, a 
Sistine Madonna painted, a Hamlet written, or a 
Washington produced. 

XIV. The Present War of Competition. 

It is true that the terrific competition of modern life 
is alarming, because very destructive of so much that 
is best and finest in human life. No wonder that men 
are everywhere crying out for some relief and remedy. 
Vast numbers find in this fierce competition defeat, 
disgrace, or death. But is Collectivism or National- 
ism, as advocated by Socialists, the one sure way of 
escape from these evils into the coveted Utopia ? Will 
the substitution of another materialistic scheme for the 
one that now exists remove the misfortunes which do 
afflict so many people and also spread abroad among 
men the general good fortune which is so much de- 
sired? Such a result cannot reasonably be expected, 
because the evils of competition do not spring so 
much from industrial conditions as from elemental 
human instincts. Competition today is deadly, not 
because profits are unjustly distributed, but because 
unjust ambitions are everywhere at work, striving to 
kill oif rivals in business. What is needed is not that 
these instincts and ambitions be effaced, but that they 
be educated and restrained. If Socialism could de- 
stroy human desire, we might have a Buddhistic Nir- 
vana, but the result would not be a delectable form of 
human society. An assemblage of people with instincts 
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extirpated would be far worse than our present competi- 
tive system. If "the government," a somewhat mythi- 
cal entity in the minds of many Socialists, should take 
over the raw material of civilization and run it through 
a regulation hopper, this simple operation would not 
refine, etinoble, or regulate those primary instincts 
whose abnormal activity is the chief cause of the wide- 
spread misery which we deplore. The real root of the 
difficulty is not so much a matter of employment, or 
income, as it is a mental condition: a state of mind 
bordering on mania. 

The truth just stated finds illustration and confirma- 
tion in the striking contrast that is often seen between 
two industrial establishments which are located in the 
same city or in adjacent towns. In one there is no 
heart: men are treated simply as producing agents. 
''What can he earn for me?" is the only question con- 
sidered: But this is a shortsigHted policy even from 
the point of view of an enlightened selfishnessi In 
the other there is consideration, conciliation, coopera- 
tion; a common feeling: **We are co-laborers and co- 
partners!" Here a human heart beats through office 
and shop. How different the outcome in this second 
case ! And it is a difference due, not to a higher scale 
of wages, but to the supervising and animating spirit 
which creates another and better atmosphere. Human 
sympathies have come into play and as a result all 
industrial relations have been changed. So every- 
where we must touch the deeper springs of hurnan 
nature, if we are to lift to higher levels the lives of 
men. No satisfactory solution of economic problems 
or permanent progress in business methods can ,be 
secured until our conduct has been made obedient to 
moral principles: this adjustment of industrial and 
commercial affairs to spiritual laws is primary, pre- 
liminary and paramount. Vastly more important than 
industrial reorganization is spiritual regeneration. 

XV. Certain Fallacies. 

Sevetal false notions benumb and pervert, much oi 
our current Socialistic philosophy. There is, to begin 
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with, the assumption that our government is fast 
moving in the direction of Socialism, because it is 
more complex than a century ago. But simply to do 
more things to protect property and foster personal 
development and encourage individual enterprise: 
this does not mean a drift toward Socialism, which 
strikes at private property and discourages individual 
effort. / And there is surely a radical difference be- 
tween doing things to help the individual (what the 
modern state really attempts) and the practical un- 
doing of the individual by an excessive Collectivism. 
It is true that the modern city represents a much more 
complex life than a primitive Indian tribe; and yet, 
our city life is less Socialistic and more individualistic 
than the tribal life of the Indian. 

Again, when Socialists claim that the only remedy 
for the evident and numerous evils among us is a 
radically different economic system, they indulge in the 
most fallacious assumption. It would be as reasonable 
to assert that the domestic infelicities of a family may 
be cured by moving into a larger house. The remedy 
proposed does not go to the root of the difficulty. An 
ominous fact, that tells mightily against Socialism, is 
the present marked tendency among us to try to rem- 
edy the defects of formal government by extra-legal 
associations. All sorts of "good-government" clubs 
spring up to compel a better administration of public 
affairs. These prove that we need better average 
citizens rather than more civic machinery. And what 
a lot of machines within machines we should have if 
the "State" should undertake to mapage everything! 
Moreover, it is not true that more governmental inter- 
ference means less distress. It is true, however, that 
there are many other remedies for our various social 
ills more efficient than the measures proposed by So- 
cialism. There is also good warrant for holding that 
Socialism does not a little harm by diverting attention 
from the slow but sure process by which the progress 
of the race goes forward. It often inflames men with 
hopes of a millennium that can. never come and keeps 
them from making efforts that would do much to 
establish a genuine Utopia. 
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Another fallacy, common and unfortunate, is the 
confusion in the public mind between the Socialistic 
program on the one hand and our great humanitarian 
activities on the other hand. The sentiment of 
humanity, which expresses itself in Democracy and 
creates a thousand philanthropies, is one of the two 
most powerful influences of our tirne, — ^the spirit of 
science being the other. It is sweeping through all 
hearts like a vast tidal wave of creative life. The 
deepest and strongest religious enthusiasm of the age 
is to relieve, to r^escue, to help, to ennoble. Here is the 
new "missionary nerve." But the innumerable efforts 
for human betterment which this commanding senti- 
ment creates are not parts of a Socialistic program. 
Socialists may be moved by a kindred spirit, but they 
are often moving in a radically different direction! 
The most efficient love of humanity works on the indi- 
vidual, and it ^orks from within outward. It does not 
seek to efface individuality or to produce spiritual 
graces by a mere redistribution of properties. Those 
most obedient to the spirit of humanity are not ready 
to be submerged in a vast industrial scheme; nor do 
they believe for a moment that they can reach the 
kingdom of heaven by joining a procession that is 
marching in lock-step to secure a few more things! 

The lessening of the sense of personal responsibility 
among unionized laborers (an ominous fact obvious 
to all observers of current affairs) is an unfortunate 
tendency of gravest significance, and it furnishes a 
powerful argument against Socialism. For, if this 
first movement toward industrial reorganization or 
materialistic Collectivism is attended by such disas- 
trous moral results, how much graver the conse- 
quences would be should the process be extended, and 
all our affairs be brought under the paralyzing effect 
of a vast organization! 

XVI. The Better Prospect. 

If the Law of Evolution makes anything clear, as 
we sweep the long ranges of human history, it is this 
great truth : The obstacles in the Way to Utopia are 
not adverse circumstances so much as poverty of spirit ; 
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not small incomes so much as low ideals; not indus- 
trial inequality so much as spiritual incapacity. What 
his daily wage, whether large or small, really gives 
to any man is itself chiefly determined by the soul be- 
hind that spends it. The root of blessedness is not 
in the garnished house, but in the gentle heart. That 
which makes any man miserable is not the loss of "the 
thing'' which a Rockefeller may have stolen from him, 
but what he himself lacks in cultured will and purity 
of mind. And though the system of the Oil King 
may be very wicked and harmful, we do not have to 
resort to Socialism to stop this or any other form of 
robbery: there are other and better remedies. What 
most blesses every man is not Carnegie's gift of a 
library, good as that may be, but the grace of God in 
his own heart. A careful survey of the central facts 
of human life deepens the conviction that the methods 
proposed by the Socialists for removing the obstacles 
in the Way to Utopia are too superficial and too me- 
chanical: simply rriore things to make a better and 
happier man. But of all forms of quackery the worst 
is the use of money to cover or cure a moral defect. 

The initiative and assurance of man's advance come 
from within, not from without; a creative purpose, 
not increasing property. Science in general does in- 
deed emphasize the importance of environment, but 
human science shows us that in the progress and peace /V" 
of society the spiritual element in environment is the. 
vital and dominating factor. The will has more toy 
do with the march forward than the wage The con/ 
structive agent is the man behind the tool. An addi- 
tional brain cell is more important than a new luxury ; 
a heroic heart-beat more powerful than a fresh con- 
venience. In the human realm, certain great spiritual 
elements constitute the fitness to survive. 

The great hopes already realized among men on this 
earth reveal the innermost intent of God, and we are 
encouraged by these achievements to believe that the 
greater hopes that we cherish are true prophecies of 
a more glorious humanity that is to come. And yet, 
the better day will arrive only through the loyalty 
and enthusiasm of best men. As means to this end, 
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all unions that mean real brotherhood, or wider ef- 
ficiency, whether of craft or capital, ought to be en- 
couraged. On the other hand, no combinatiotls should 
be tolerated, whether of work or wealth, that tyran- 
nize over individuals, monopolize natural resources, 
discriminate against any part of our population, or 
tend to create class distinctions. All these things are 
bad, because they prevent the best man from appear- 
ing. All opportunities must be equalized, the path- 
way before every child being kept open ; all men must 
be trained to honor common obligations and engage in 
social services for the common good; and everywhere 
personal worth must be rated higher than wealth. 
Only in these ways shall the best men be produced. 

The solution of "the social problem," so far as it 
can be approximately solved, depends upon all those 
influences and agencies that unfold, purify and enrich 
human life. Even an approximate solution can only 
be reached through the perfection of man. The prob- 
lem itself deepens as humanity moves forward to 
higher levels and larger tasks. Every error banished, 
every superstition outgrown, every cruelty conquered, 
every wrong destroyed, every fallacy overcome that 
puts mere things uppermost : so far the obstacles in 
the Way to Utopia will be removed. And rlo obstacle 
is greater than this very materialism of life, of which 
Socialism, especially in its cruder aspects, is itself 
part and parcel. Every fraternal heart-throb, every 
advance to truer views of nature and humanity, every 
chastened sympathy for sinner and sufferer, every just 
and generous act, every beautiful service, every tri- 
umph of love ; by all these elements and excellences of 
Inner Life, Utopia is forever being made a reality 
among men. 

Therefore, whatever we do we must appreciate and 
exalt the individual whose disciplined will, enlightened 
conscience and commanding intelligence are the only 
safe guides of life. To keep the individual initiative 
free, strong and wise is to make human progress sane 
and sure. The true man is the assurance of the noble 
community; for the commonwealth is made, not of 
properties, but of persons. 
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